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Letters to the Editors 





Can Communities Make Christmas Real? 





Festivals—Without Christ? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I should like to make an observation 
concerning the Christmas festivals so 
much in vogue today. The festival idea 
has been exploited a great deal in recent 
years. Today one may attend the par- 
ticular variety of festival suggested by 
the prevailing season. Some festivals are 
more elaborate than others but all of 
thein are designed to advertise something 
believed to be of value. The public has 
cooperated wholeheartedly in the festival 
idea with the result that communitees are 
vying with their neighbors in an effort to 
promote a bigger and better festival. 
Surely the festival idea must be a sound 
one from the standpoint of entertainment 
and also of good business. What, then, 
of the Christmas festivals which are 
presently sweeping over the country? 

If there has been anything but approval 
of the idea by the general public I have 
yet to hear of it. However, is not the so- 
called “Christmas festival” a mis-nomer? 
One would suppose that the purpose of 
such a festival would be to glorify the 
Christ by celebrating his coming into our 
world in such a manner that people would 
be drawn to a new appreciation of his 
advent and fuller dedication to him. 
Everything, then, in connection with the 
festival, as, for example, the parade, the 
music, etc., would be designed to con- 
tribute to the idea that the Christ had 
come. However, the usual Christmas 
festival is so commercial in purpose and 
its program so foreign to the true mean- 
ing of Christmas that the Christ is 
crowded out. 

I like the idea of a Christmas festival. 
It is most appropriate. With Christ as 
the motif in the development and plan- 
ning of it the Christmas festival could 
be the means of rich blessing to a people 
surely yearning for his power and his 
comfort.. Is there not a fine opportunity 
for the church to take advantage of an 
idea which would be far-reaching in its 
usefulness for the Kingdom? 

Although I recognize that certain good 
purposes have been served by these festi- 
vals, there must be a more excellent way 
and the responsibility for that way is 
laid upon the church. (See p. 3.—Eds.) 

MALCOLM P. CALHOUN. 

York, 8. C. 


$125,000 Nearer the Goal 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I was a little surprised to see how much 
you report that Hampden-Sydney has to 
raise (OUTLOOK, Nov. 29). I am thank- 
ful to say that while it is considerable it 
is nothing like $195,000. I think it would 
be fairer to say that the need is for ap- 
proximately $70,000... . 

EDGAR G. GAMMON, President. 

Hampden-Sydney College. 


@®EDITORS’ NOTE—We are glad, too, 
that Hampden-Sydney’s need is $125,000 
less than we reported. We were evidently 
led astray by a report from Hampden- 
Sydney which said, “Counting the first 
$100,000 which was received in February, 
1946, there is on hand today in cash the 
sum of $705,000. When this amount 
reaches $900,000 in cash, the other $100,- 
000 (from the General Education Board) 
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will be given. The immediate need is for 
$195,000.” The sum of $70,000 is not men- 
tioned in the report. 


Men Are Silly Too 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Reluctantly at your request I come to 
the defense of my editorial “The Body 
Beautiful” (Nov. 22) which Elizabeth 
Witherspoon Alford and doubtless many 
other readers consider “silly.” We all are 
entitled to our own conception of what 
is or is not “silly.” Personally I think it 
silly for women to be the slaves of fash- 
ion; upping their hem-lines or letting 
them down whenever the stylist cracks 
the whip. I think it silly to spend more 
money on clothes for the body than on 
art, literature, music or religion for the 
mind and spirit. I think it silly to read 
the saccharine drivel of fashion and movie 
magazines. I think it silly to go about 
with nails dipped in gore, lips thick with 
rouge, or hennaed, blondined, or blueinged 
hair, loaded down with junk jewelry like 
a savage. Indeed, I consider our ladies 
too often silly from the ridiculous hats 
perched on their coiffured heads to the 
shaky support of their too-high heels. 
And since Mrs. Alford objects that I ex- 
onerate the men, may I say that I think 


they are excessively silly to be taken 
in by the crimped, lacquered, painted, 
scented, girdled, bespangled, artificial 


manikins who pass for women in our de- 
cadent times. 
RUSSELL C. STROUP. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Gloves-Off, Indeed! 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The Report of the Committee on the Re- 
study of Religious Education has redis- 
covered that we are a middle class church 
(OUTLOOK, July 19). My highest praise 
to those who made this report. 

But the thing I don’t like is the atti- 
tude in which the Executive Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication pre- 
sented this report to the church. It was 
termed a “gloves-off” report, as if the 
fist were ready to fly at anyone and every- 
one in the church except the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication. As a pastor I am willing to 
assume my share of the blame for this 
un-Christian quality of our church’s ap- 
peal and work. 

But as a pastor I can also confidently 
affirm my conviction that our Executive 
Committee of Religious Education needs 
to look to itself in this matter. The 
churches I serve are in a unique position 
to appeal to and attract young people of 
a lower class than middle. Yet these 
young people are neither attracted by, 
nor can they in any way use or adopt the 
program and literature furnished by our 
Committee of Publication. I have just 
written to eight independent publishing 
houses in the hope that they can pro- 
vide something that is not geared to the 
use of middle class young people. I have 
not done this without a twinge of shame— 
not for myself, but for our church. For 
myself, I can think of no other alterna- 
tive. (Incidentally, all of this criticism 
applies with equal force to our Vacation 
Church School literature.) 

My position and my opinion in all of 
this is not unique. In fact, these same 
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charges have been made before directly 
to our committee. I am writing you in 
the hope that others who areé concerned 
will make themselves heard and that ul- 
timately something will be done. It is not 
too late for our church to take this one 
step toward saving herself for the class 
of people our Lord seemed to prefer. 

BILL BOYLE. 
West Jefferson, N. C. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—When Mr. Boyle 
hag an opportunity to see the text of the 
report he will note that, wherever needed, 
the Re-Study Committee had a gloves-off 
attitude toward the executive committee, 
The point he raises is met in the recom- 
mendation that, without abandoning the 
departmental graded or uniform lesson 
material, a third series, broadly graded, 
be developed for use in situations where 
standard groupings are not possible or 
where more useful to smaller churches 
or those in country or smaller towns. 


Sold! 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have been a missionary of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church for 49 years, in 
the East. Some years ago your splendid 
paper was sent me by my brother and 
sister, Dr. and Mrs. P. F. Price. This paper 
I have so enjoyed that I want now to 
subscribe for myself. ...I hope to share 
copies of THE OUTLOOK with others.... 

REBECCA 'E. WILSON. 

Sumter, S. C. 


SSR ELE ERE 
The Keeper Is Kind 


7 HE keeper is kind, 


On Christmas night he tries again: 
With ivy and with candle-light 
He decorates a place. 
Too late, he finds that those who wait 
To serve his table 


First have lifted cups with Christ athirst 
Without the gate. 








Then holding his skirt, he goes, 

Candle and all, 

To better the place the Master chose. 

He sweeps the dung and dirt from the 
stall. 

The keeper is kind. 

But Christ has gone where fields aflame 

Are filled with the dying who scream 
his Name. 


ireat God, 


Maker of men, 


Creator of color afar 

Dimming to night, 

Of stars and the star, 

Author of light, 

Why should the keeper of the earth 
Presume to make a room for Thee? 


God the Father, Forgiver of sin, 
Prepares a place apart; 
God the Son is born within 
The contrite human heart! 
—MARY CROCKETT NORFLEET. 
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US Church’s Group 
At FC Meeting Votes 


For National Council 


Unanimous Support Given to 
Federal Council’s Membership 


Representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, attending the recent bien- 
nial meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches in Cincinnati, were reported 
to be unanimous in their support of 
their denomination’s endorsement of the 
Federal Council’s entrance into the pro- 
posed National Council of Churches 
of Christ. Thought to have been a 
record-breaking attendance of Southern 
Presbyterian representatives, the eight 
Assembly-appointed men and women 
voted for the new organization at the 
biennial meeting, and it is understood 
that they will recommend to the 1949 
General Assembly its endorsement. 

These Council members have no re- 
lationship to the other agencies which 
it is proposed will be united in the new 
agency. Well-informed individuals say 
that present indications are that the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America will remain under its present 
organization outside the new council. 
The United Council of Church Women 
has postponed action on the mem- 
bership until next year. In case the 
FMCNA stays out of the new council 
it is thought that the other major 
agencies will go ahead without it. 
Already 17 denominations with a mem- 
bership of more than 24,000,000 have 
approved the council. 

Presbyterian, US, foreign missions 
representatives expressed their judg- 
ment in opposition to merging the 
FMCNA with the new Council several 
years ago, before the plan of the Coun- 
cil was completed. The home missions 
committee of the denomination has 
voted against the merger of the national 
home missions body. The stewardship 
committee has voted in favor of joining 
the United Stewardship Council in the 
new body, while the religious education 
committee has not yet voted on the 
merger of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

Federal Council representatives from 
the US church were said to look upon 
the new step in its Federal Council re- 
lationships between their denomination 
and the new Council as being in no 
way different from the present relation- 
ships which have been overwhelmingly 
endorsed by the presbyteries and by 
the General Assembly. 


Japanese University Advances 
Though Originating in US Church, Official Approval Not Yet Given 


Although the original discussions of 
the desirability of establishing some 
great Christian institution in Japan 
arose in the Presbyterian Church, US, 
going on from there to become a veri- 
table whirlwind of enthusiasm among 
Christian forces of the country, Pres- 
byterian foreign mission forces have not 
yet joined in the effort which is well 
under way to establish the Christian 
university in Japan. 

Writing in the columns of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, John A. 
MacLean, pastor of the Ginter Park 
church, Richmond, Va., challenged the 
US church and the united Christian 
forces of America to provide some great 
witness to the Christian faith in Japan 
in the form of hospitals or educational 
institutions. With widespread support 
the movement got under way, was en- 
dorsed by the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America and by many 
individuals and groups. 


Site Near Tokyo 


Now the Japan Christian University 
Foundation to promote support for an 
institution of higher learning near 
Tokyo has been formed. A site for the 
university campus has been selected 
near Mitaka, fifteen miles west from the 
center of Tokyo. Initial plans include 
a graduate school of education, a cen- 
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tral library, and administrative offices. 
A university senate will govern adminis- 
tration, standard making and degree 
granting. 

A nationwide campaign for funds will 
be conducted from April 18 to June 5 
next year, seeking $10,000,000. 

Representatives of eight denomina- 
tions are supporting the movement of- 
ficially in addition to the endorsement 
received from the Federal Council and 
the Foreign Mission Conference of 
North America. These groups include: 
Congregational Christian, Evangelical 
and Reformed, Methodist, Presbyterian 
USA, Reformed Church in America, 
United Church of Canada, Northern 
Baptist, and Church of the Brethren. 


US Support to Come 


The Presbyterian, US, missions com- 
mittee is not yet reported to have de- 
cided in regard to its support. In help- 
ing to erect the first organization for 
exploratory studies the foreign missions 
committee contributed funds for this 
work. 

Ralph E. Diffendorfer, foreign secre- 
tary of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension, has been 
named chairman of the new Founda- 
tion. Information and speakers on the 
project are provided by the Committee 
for a Christian University in Japan, 214 
E. 21st Street, New York 10. 


Bethlehem---The Christmas City 


Widely known as the “Christmas City 
of America,’ Bethlehem, Pa., carries 
on many of the old-world traditions 
brought to this country by religious 
exiles from Europe. Named by the 
Moravians for Palestine’s Bethlehem, 
the steel-making Pennsylvania city was 
given its name by Count von Zinzendorf, 
who visited the community in 1741. 
There in the first house in the com- 
munity, located on the site of Hotel 
Bethlehem, the Count was deeply im- 
pressed at a Christmas Eve vigil with 
the similarity between their shelter, 
housing both men and beasts, to that 
in which Christ was born. Seizing a 
lighted taper, he led the way to the part 
where the cattle were kept, singing as 
he went an old German Epiphany hymn, 
“Not Jerusalem, lowly Bethlehem!” Out 
of that moment of inspiration came the 


name Bethlehem. (See cover picture.) 
Through the years Christmas tra- 
ditions have prevailed. Weeks are spent 
preparing for the great event. Streets 
are elaborately lighted, there is a mag- 
nificent Hill-to-Hill display, candles are 
in a thousand windows, and a huge Star 
of Bethlehem atop South Mountain is 
visible for twenty miles. (It is a per- 
manent fixture, 100 feet in height.) 
Early in December the city’s lights are 
turned on in a traditional ceremony 
and on Christmas Eve thousands gather 
to hear the Nativity story once more 
as it is told at the Community “putz’— 
the elaborate display portraying the 
Nativity. Earlier in the month almost 
every Moravian home has erected its 
own “putz” which centers attention on 


the Nativity. Electrical and mechanical 
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toys have no place in the true Moravian 
‘‘putz,”’ whose single purpose is to tell 
the children, pictorially, the story of the 
little Christ Child. 

Proud of their ancient heritage, the 
citizens of Bethlehem are said to feel 
it to be their duty to keep alive the 
true spirit of peace, love and fellow- 
ship when war, hatred and oppression 
seem ready to extinguish all that is held 
sacred. With deep meaning and under- 
standing people stand silently to join 
in the prayer offered at the annual 
Christmas lighting ceremony: 


Our Christmas Prayer 

Let the Forces of Light bring illumi- 
nation to mankind. 

Let the Spirit of Peace 
abroad. 

May men of goodwill everywhere meet 
in a spirit of cooperation. 

May forgiveness on the part of all men 
be the keynote at this time. 

Let power attend the efforts of the 
brothers of humanity. 

So let it be, and help us to do our 
part. 


be spread 


We know, O Lord of Life and Lord, 

About the need. 

Touch‘our hearts anew with love 

That we, too, may love and give. 
—RNS Photo. 
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S$ with gladness men of old 
Did the guiding star behold; 
As with joy they hailed its 
light, 
Leading onward, beaming bright; 
So, most gracious Lord, may we 
Evermore be led to Thee. 
—WM. C. DIX. 
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New Federal Council Head 
Outlines Coming Emphases 


Cincinnati (RNS)—Bishop John S. 
Stamm, of Harrisburg, Pa., new presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches, 
says he plans a “‘greater emphasis” on 
evangelism during his two-year term. 

In an interview following adjourn- 
ment of the Council’s 40th anniversary 
convention, Bishop Stamm outlined a 
four-point program which he proposed 
to carry out during his leadership of the 
Federal Council. 

“T plan to place greater emphasis on 
evangelism to win new church members, 
even though Protestant church member- 
ship now is the highest in American his- 
tory,” said the senior bishop of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, 





Sports and the Race Issue 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





tain of the football team at Yale 

University is the culmination of a 
whole series of similar events in the 
world of sports which began with the 
admission of Negro players in the major 
baseball leagues. 

There have been Negro players on 
college football teams in the North for 
along time. The election of a Negro as 
captain is, however, an innovation. It 
is the more remarkable when one con- 
siders that the football captain has a 
very particular place of eminence on the 
college campus, 

Frequently extravagant claims have 
been made as to the significance of 
sports in teaching morals. The claims 
seemed particularly excessive when en- 
thusiasts insisted that athletic relations 
between nations eased national tensions 
and taught interracial understanding in 
addition to inculcating habits of fair- 
ness. 

It is not likely that games between 
national teams will contribute mater- 
ially to the establishment of an inter- 
national community. The Olympic games 
are valuable enough in their own right; 
but one ought not to expect too much 
of them. 

But the breach in the racial barrier 
in American sports throws the matter 
into a somewhat different light. The 
problem in interracial relations is al- 
ways to what degree it is possible to 


T HE ELECTION of a Negro as cap- 


push aside group prejudices so that a 
person may be considered in his own 
right and so that it be understood that 
“‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Evidently the reason why sports can 
contribute to this end is that athletic 
prowess is an easily recognizable form 
of excellency. The spirit of fairness 
which is usually called “sportsmanlike”’ 
conduct is more subtle; but it is obvious 
that athletic prowess alone does not 
suffice if it is not accompanied by this 
moral quality. When, however, the two 
forms of excellency are combined in one 
character a form of excellency emerges 
which is sufficiently vivid to be recog- 
nizable above the fog of class and race. 

In New York, the Mayor’s commit-+ 
tee on racial understanding published a 
car ad, picturing a group of youngsters 
of all races playing a game of ball. The 
picture bore the caption: ‘“‘What differ- 
ence does it make that he is a Negro if 
he can pitch?’”’ That is the point. 

Those of us who seek, in our religious 
communities, to create a genuine fellow- 
ship of grace, in which men know and 
respect each other as persons, must hum- 
bly admit that real grace in human af- 
fairs is more frequently revealed in as- 
sociations which make no claim to be 
communities of grace than in those 
which do. In that sense there may be 
facets of the true community of grace 
in the world of sports.—(Copyright, 
1948, by RNS.) 


DECEMBER 20, 1948 
Lay Emphasis 


Other points in the program, Bishop 
Stamm said, were: 

“Enlistment of more laymen and 
youth in all phases of church activity 
from local congregations to interdenomi- 
national councils. 

‘“‘More research into the basic facts 
needed to guide church policy in dealing 
with all religious problems, but particu- 
larly in social, economic and interna- 
tional fields. 

“More vigorous Christian social action 
to apply the gospel of love and brother- 
hood to all human affairs.”’ 


Effort in Christian Unity 

Earlier, in his acceptance address to 
the convention, the new Council presi- 
dent stressed Christian unity. 

“The most important thing,’ he said, 
“is not church union, but Christian 
unity. Only as there is achieved 
unity. in union will there be progress in 
united action.”’ 

“For forty years,” he said, ‘“‘the Fed- 
eral Council has served as an agency to 
kindle and express Christian unity in 
united action. The Council has not been 
formed to create church union. It has 
always been ready to share its counsel, 
but its primary task is that of express- 
ing unity in cooperative action. In this 
it has been limited. Sometimes its pro- 
phetic setting forth of the need of united 
action has aroused disturbance. It has 
at times not fully understood the mind 
of some of the cooperating churches, It 
has however stimulated both the thought 
and purpose of united action. Its record 
is one of outstanding service.” 

Bishop Stamm said he planned to 
“eontinue full responsibility’ as bishop 
of his church’s eastern area and would 
keep his office in Harrisburg, Pa. 


Eight Months’ Reports 
Show Continued Gains 


Benevolences received by church 
agencies for eight months of the fiscal 
year, up to November 30, are reported 
as follows: 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $35,444; increase over last 
year, $11,726. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $285,144; 
increase, $28,758. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $550,- 
121; increase, $17,055. Program of 
Progress (net) $183,664. 

Negro Work (Atlanta), $51,405; in- 
crease, $26,671. 

Radio (Atlanta), $25,922; 
$8,838. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $150,200; increase, $8,- 
206. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $131,571; increase, 
$40,622. 


increase, 
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The Urgency 
Of Christmas 


By PHILLIPS P. ELLIOTT* 


HE EXPERIENCE of Christmas is 

a swift-moving event. The nar- 

rative, both in Luke and Matthew, 
is told in short and simple phrases 
suited to the action they describe. 
Luke records that after the shepherds 
had heard the announcement by the 
angels, “they came with haste.’’ One 
has a picture of swift and sudden move- 
ment toward Bethlehem with no in- 
terruption or pause until the journey 
had been completed. There was and 
there is a great urgency about Christ- 
mas. 

One might have wondered what the 
hurry was about. Had you asked the 
shepherds they might not have had a 
ready answer. They probably could 
not have described just why they had 
dropped their regular tasks and gone 
in almost headlong haste to the place 
of Jesus’ birth. Something too deep 
and powerful for words had touched 
them. Behind them was the whole 
Messianic background, in their lives 
was flowing the hope of centuries. Now 
that longing for the one who should 
redeem Israel came to the surface when 
once the news was given, and with 
haste they came to Bethlehem. 


Great Opportunity Requires Haste 


Some experiences demand haste and 
will brook no delay. Certain events 
quicken the heart and must, therefore, 
quicken the step. When there is great 
opportunity or great need or great 
aspiration, then men must move with 
speed or they deny the noblest prompt- 
ings of their souls. What a great in- 
justice would have been done to this 
event and to the emotions of the shep- 
herds if, having known and felt these 
things, they had refused to make haste. 

Our modern mood is one of reserve 
and restraint. We refuse to become too 
excited about anything. A premium is 
placed upon keeping calm in all cir- 
cumstances. Strong emotion or exces- 
sive enthusiasm is regarded as imma- 
ture. We might have said to the shep- 
herds, “If you are ever in the neighbor- 
hood of Bethlehem, you might drop in 
and see this family. You will find them 
in a stable located near the inn.” But 
to imply that there was any reason for 
haste about the matter would seem to 
us to demonstrate a childish lack of self- 
control. 

This lack of ardor is particularly to 
be observed in things of the spirit. In 
other aspects of experience we are will- 
ing to move at a lively pace. If a per- 
son thinks his health is in danger he 
will stop anything, even resign his work 
and leave his home, in order to recover 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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his strength. No one needs to tell him 
to come with haste. It is true of fatigue 
of mind. If one finds that he is no 
longer gripping the problems of his 
task, that he is forgetting and fumbling 
important decisions, then he will come 
with haste to the kind of treatment 
which will assure new clarity and 
energy of thought. It is true also of 
an economic threat, that when one feels 
his financial security to be endangered 
he will move with great speed to avert 
bankruptcy and collapse. In these re- 
gards and in many others, no matter 
how restrained and sophisticated we 
may wish to appear, we are ready to 
move with haste. 

But in things of the spirit, we often 
feel that one time will do as well as 
another. We will take care of these 
matters of character and faith when we 
get around to them. There are parents 
who think they can delay any religious 
instruction for their children until they 
are old enough to ‘‘decide for them- 
selves.”” One trembles as he sees what 
often develops under such disregard. 
Great areas of life lie ugnourished, un- 
trained, and nothing cries out today so 
vigorously for prompt attention as do 
these neglected realms of the soul. 


Christ Called for Action 


Our Lord continually stressed swift- 
ness of action. His own life was lived 
in haste. What a vast series of events 
took place in his brief ministry. There 
is a characteristic note in the Gospel 
of Mark which describes this pace of 
our Lord, namely the words, ‘and 
straightway.’’ With these words Mark 


introduces event after event in the life 
of Jesus. There is no time to be lost. 
He moves from this step to the next 
with an alertness which he desired to 
be followed by his disciples. His very 
call to them was of that immediate 
quality. ‘Come with me and I will 
make you fishers of men.” It is recorded 
that “‘straightway they left their nets— 
and followed him.’’ He was eager that 
his disciples should be aware of the op- 
portunities that opened before them 
which would be lost if they were not 
ready to move at once. He warned 
them, ‘‘Watch, therefore, for ye know 
not the day nor the hour.” 

Who has not wished that he had 
taken advantage of the opportunities 
before him? Who has not thought of 
experiences of beauty and friendship 
and service which could have been ours 
which we were not alert enough and 
swift enough to enter and to seize. And 
who has ever failed to be grateful for 
that alertness of spirit which has now 
and again ushered us into the richer ex- 
periences of fellowship and consecra- 
tion. 

These Christmas days, then, provide 
us with a setting of great tension and 
excitement. There is no place for idle- 
ness, for satisfaction, for restraint. We 
are moved, as the shepherds of old, by 
a new and deep awareness of what God 
means to men and what he has given 
to them. We, too, are hearing good 
tidings of great joy. We, too, in the 
company of faithful souls of every gen- 
eration are to ‘‘come with haste and find 
Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying 
in a manger.” 


aes The Singing Angels ****% 


faarta 


HERE must be always remaining in every man's 
life some place for the singing of angels—some 
place for that which in itself is breathlessly beauti- 


ay 


ful and by an inherent prerogative, throwing all the rest 
of life into a new and creative relatedness—something 
that gathers up in itself all the freshets of experience 
from drab and commonplace areas of living and glows 
in one bright white light of penetrating beauty and 


meaning — then. passes. 


The commonplace is_ shot 


through with new glory—old burdens become lighter, 
deep and ancient wounds lose much of their old, old 


hurting. 


A crown is placed over our heads that for the 


rest of our lives we are trying to grow tall enough to 


wear. 


Despite all the crassness of life, despite all the 


hardness of life, despite all of the harsh discords of life 
life is saved by the singing of angels —-HOWARD 
THURMAN, in Social Progress. 
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Christmas in the Home of 1948 


Assuredly no age 
was ever more des- 
perately in need of 
Christmas than is 
our own. With all 
the tragic tensions 
bred of fear, greed 
and lust for power 
conflict among individuals, 
classes and nations, how we long for 
the peace exemplified in the Child of 
Bethlehem or, indeed, in any child born 
to parents who love one another and re- 
joice in the coming of their baby. 

Jesus was born into a world strangely 
like our own with its racial and religious 
antagonisms, its savage, ruthless lust 
for empire, its contrasts of wealth and 
poverty, and its wars and rumors of 
wars. Yet then as now there were 
groups here and there, small perhaps 
in number but great in their influence, 
who in faithfulness and prayer, waited 
for and gave themselves to the fulfill- 
ment of the ancient promises of hope. 
Nor was it to be wondered at that the 
sure knowledge of his coming should 
have been revealed to those whose in- 
sights were clearer for their hard-won 
solitude. 





creating 


Anxiety for Some 

Today, with the approach of Christ- 
mas, countless fathers and mothers the 
world over are anxiously wondering how 
they can possibly provide their children 
with the necessities for life, to say 
nothing of those little luxuries which 
once belonged to its celebration. This is 
no doubt particularly true of those 
Europeans whose Yuletide traditions 
through the years were so rich and 
meaningful in their family life. Yet 
even in our own land, despite its great 
wealth, there are families without num- 
ber compelled to live in quarters too 
crowded for comfort, privacy or safety. 
There are all too many too who are 
finding it impossible to stretch the fam- 
ily income adequately to clothe and feed 
its members. For all such persons the 
thought of the customary observances 
of the holiday season will mean added 
worries rather than rejoicing. Then, 
too, there are those whose hearts will 
be heavy because of separation from 
their dear ones and grief for those whom 
they have lost. 

To all of us who face problems, there 
should come new comfort from the old 
and precious story of Mary and Joseph, 
far from families and home, weary from 
their long and arduous journey, worried 
perhaps at the thought of increased 
taxes, yet giving themselves to the ten- 
der care of their new-born son under 
circumstances far humbler than any one 
of us will ever know. In their devotion 
they gave their little one the most pre- 
cious gift that even the Son of God could 
receive, the tender, ministering love of 





*Mrs, Emmet F. Horine, Brooks, Ky. 


By HELEN HORINE* 


parents who loved God and one another 
and who had found life’s fulfillment in 
bringing into the world a little child. In 
comparison, even the richest gifts of the 
Wise Men were as nothing. 


Appropriate Gifts 

Since the giving of gifts has remained 
all through the years a part of Christ- 
mas, it is inevitable that there should 
loom large in our thinking the problem 
of providing, within present limitations, 
appropriate gifts even for our children. 
Toys are important not alone for the 
pleasure they afford but also for their 
value in teaching. Through their use 
greater dexterity and agility are 
achieved and a wider scope of the imagi- 
nation, if wisely chosen. Further, im- 
portant social skills result as the child 
learns to share them with others. Toys, 
therefore, are to be selected with care 
and knowledge of individual interests 
and stages of development. Fortunately 
they need not be expensive, as many of 
the best kinds can be made by the home 
carpenter, and some will be equally suit- 
able for different ages. Among these 
are large blocks which can be made from 
scrap lumber in varying shapes and 
sizes, carefully sanded to avoid splin- 
ters. A stout home-made wagon will 
serve far more purposes than even the 
most expensive velocipede. An adjust- 
able easel for use with chalk or finger 
paints will keep little folks busy for 
many happy hours. Games of numbers 
and letters are fun for school children 
and adults alike and will, in addition, 
prove highly educational. Fortunate, in- 
deed, is that family whose members have 
learned how much fun is to be had in 
playing together. 

No doubt the busy mother in cramped 
rooms is wondering how she is to find 
room for new toys, especially for some 
of these suggested. Like many another 
problem this one can best be met 
through cooperation with friends and 
neighbors. In many communities, large 
and small, groups of parents are se- 
curing play space in vacant lots, store- 
rooms, on school grounds or even in 
blocked-off city streets. The fathers 
and mothers in most cases take turns 
in supervising the play. To enable them 
to provide good and suitable toys at a 
minimum of expense, toy-exchanges are 
being arranged and in some communi- 
ties toy-lending centers are conducted 
on much the same principle as a lend- 
ing-library. 


Learning to Give Gladly 
Important as it is that children should 
receive desired and appropriate gifts 
it is even more important that while 
young they should experience the joy 
which comes through giving gifts to 


others. This is made easier since all 
children love to be kept busy, to make 
things and, how too they all love sur- 
prises! To insure for them a happy 
Christmas then we need only plan with 
each one some sort of surprise for 
friends and family and, perhaps, to su- 
pervise or lend a hand in the making 
of their simple gifts. Surely we who 
are older can recall the delicious ex- 
citement with which we hid away our 
crude crepe-paper shaving-balls, pen- 
wipers, scrap-books, needle-cases and 
bookmarks, and the pride with which 
we presented them on Christmas day. 

The plight of children in other lands 
will make a strong appeal and call forth 
the generosity of children. They will 
love to share with others in day school 
or church school in sending food, cloth- 
ing, toys and other articles through such 
organizations as CARE or the American 
Friends Service Committee. At the 
present the former has enlarged the va- 
riety of its packages and includes sev- 
eral which will be of especial interest to 
children, a layette, one of foods for in- 
fants, one for a six-months-old baby. The 
Friends are soliciting school packs at 
a cost of only $1.30 which includes ship- 
ping charges, these to contain paper, 
pencils and other school supplies. Such 
projects as these will afford year-around 
satisfactions both to donors and reci- 
pients. Write CARE, 50 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y., and The American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Ingenuity Helps 

One of the real compensations for any 
scarcity of money is the joy we discover 
as we use our ingenuity to devise gifts 
to be made at little cost save in time and 
effort. Attractively wrapped boxes of 
home-made “goodies,” especially if re- 
cipes for making them are included, a 
dainty apron made from scraps, a potted 
cutting from our window garden, an 
hour given to the writing of that long- 
time friend or to a visit with a lonely 
neighbor will mean undreamed of joy. 
And in these and similar projects our 
children can have a rewarding share. 

A tramp into the country-side when 
the whole family searches for wayside 
treasures to be used for decorating pack- 
ages and house will be something long 
remembered. Dried grasses, berries, 
seed-pods, the sweet-gum’s spiny balls, 
pine-cones and evergreens of many kinds 
will call forth latent talent in their 
uses and arrangement and will afford 
pleasure to family and friends alike. 
Trimming an out- 
door tree and pro- 
viding a feast for 
pets and birds may 
well become part of 
the family tradition, 
and how very impor- 
tant is every such 
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tradition! Special delicacies however 
simple, special ceremonials of the fam- 
ily’s own devising, special carols and 
Scripture, even the family “line-up” for 
the march to the tree will all remain 
cherished memories, shared by all. 

The most carefully planned gifts, the 
most elaborate ceremonials, the richest 
of traditions can, however, never take 
the place of the spirit of love and good- 
will between the members of the family. 
Fathers are all too often left out of the 
plans and come to feel that their sole 
part is the footing of the bills. Mothers, 
exhausted by the extra demands made 
upon time and strength often find it dif- 
ficult to remain serene. Their best gifts 
to the family then may well be some 
division of responsibilities so that all 
may share and come to the day refreshed 
and ready for its full enjoyment. 


Ohristmas in Our Hearts 

Further, Christmas is the time of all 
the year when hearts should be swept 
clear of all misunderstandings, jealous- 
ies or enmities, Just as we cannot bring 
to God acceptable gifts so long as anyone 
has aught against us, so our gifts can- 
not bring to us or others their full hap- 
piness except as we have sought or given 
full forgiveness. 

A popular magazine in a current is- 
sue tells the story of the happy reconcil- 
iation of a young couple as Christmas 
neared. Because of the husband’s tem- 
per outburst he was let out of a job 
which had offered excellent prospects 
and this was but the last of many simi- 
lar occurrences. In order to provide 
some measure of financial security for 
their little family, the wife, though loath 
to do so, revived a long-neglected talent 
and became a popular and well-paid en- 
tertainer. 

At length, having come to a realiza- 
tion of how very difficult it was for her 
husband to accept any such arrange- 
ment, in spite of the fact that Christmas 
was approaching and her husband still 
had no job, Celia made up her mind to 
give up her good salary and all the ex- 
citement attendant upon it, since his 
happiness meant more to her than her 
own. She told him that her gift to him 
was giving up her job. Conscious of the 
sacrifice this involved, he reciprocated 
by agreeing to apologize to the person 
he’d offended and accept a position after 
all. Such willingness to put others be- 
fore self is of the essence of the spirit 
of the season. 


For years we read the angel’s song, 
“Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” We 
know now that this should have been 
translated ‘‘Peace on earth to men of 
goodwill.” God himself cannot give us 
peace until our hearts are prepared for 
peace by willing and working for the 
good of all our fellowmen. What better 
place or time to begin than in our own 
families at this Christmas season? When 
the pattern of the family at its best be- 
comes the pattern of our world rela- 
tionships, we will have found the paths 
to peace. 
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Some Missionaries Coming Home 
Two Groups En Route From China Expected in U. S. Before Christmas. 


Dispatches from China indicate that 
missionaries scheduled to leave were 
being evacuated according to plans an- 
nounced ealier. A December 1 cable 
reported that five families and three in- 
dividuals had sailed aboard the trans- 
port Republic and were due in Seattle 
about December 20. These included the 
Bridgmans, Junkins, Moffetts, Talbots, 
Vinsons, Misses Lynch and Mizell and 
Mrs. Hopkins. 

A December 6 cable indicated that the 
following had left aboard the transport 
Anderson: the Andrew Allisons, Misses 
Gussie Fraser, Annie Kok, Virginia 
Montgomery, Florence Nickles. Flying 
to the US, to Nashville, was Mrs. Henry 
S. Nelson and son. The S. C. Farriors 
were sailing on December 6 en route to 
Houston. No news at that time was 
reported from Frank Brown, Sr., or E. 
S. Currie. The mission’s Hwaiyin 
(Tsingkiangpu) hospital was reported 
looted and burned by retreating Na- 
tionalists. Mrs. A. A. Talbot and Miss 
Margaret Wood had been safely escorted 
to Chinkiang. 

A letter to THE OUTLOOK from 
Frank W. Price in Shanghai reads, in 
part, as follows: 


“TJ have just returned from the pier 
after waving goodbye to the first 200 
missionaries to evacuate. These include 
the Bridgman family, Alex Moffett fam- 


ily, Talbot family, Will Junkin family, 
and Miss Elinore Lynch. . Others 
plan to sail in December. In our mis- 
sion, as in other missions, a ‘task force’ 
will remain. So much of our work is 
in the disturbed North Kiangsu area and 
we do not have missions in south or 
west China to which we might send our 
workers. We plan to stay in China as 
long as we can do any work under any 
regime. 

“Suchowfu has suffered much in the 
fighting. Dr. Frank Brown, Sr., is still 
there but may fly out soon. The Mc- 
Lauchlins are unable to return to Hai- 
chow; Ed Currie was there when the 
Communists came in but no word since 
from him. Several North Kiangsu mis- 
sionaries are living temporarily in Soo- 
chow (not Hsuchowfu) near Shanghai.” 

With the General Assembly of the 
Church of Christ in China only recently 
in session, Dr. Price included a para- 


graph about it: 


“There were about 100 commission- 
ers present from 20 out of the 21 synods 
in China. The Church of Christ in 
China now has 105 presbyteries, 2,842 
organized churches, 547 ordained pas- 
tors, over 160,000 members and 17 co- 
operating missions (Presbyterian, Re- 
formed, Evangelical, Congregational and 
English Baptist). This was the first As- 
sembly since 1937, before the war, and 
a very inspiring gathering. Professor 
Tseo Ping I of Nanking Theological 
Seminary was elected the new moderator 
for 1948-52. Bight of the ten presby- 
teries founded by our China mission are 
now in the CCC... .” 
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EDITORIAL 


Christmas, 1948 

From the singing of the first carols to 
the last sweeping out of dried ever- 
greens, the staff of THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK wishes for you a 
Christmas of abounding joy. 

The choirs will lift our hearts in this 
season in songs of praise and adoration 
as we make our pilgrimage once more 
through the streets of our Bethlehem. 
Again we shall see as long ago, “‘The 
hopes and fears of all the years are met 
in thee tonight.”’ Yet in our world which 
struggles on to the better heights which 
it can see, where it knows God means 
it to be, we feel in our own hearts the 
frustrations of our time as the discor- 
dant notes of a tense world seek to min- 
gle with our songs of joy and gladness. 

It helps to remember that it was al- 
ways so. Even at that first Christmas 
long ago men could well have been over- 
whelmed by their anxieties. Indeed, 
those who laid hold on God’s message 
were few—but they came to know what 
increasing multitudes through the cen- 
turies have experienced for themselves 
—Emmanuel—God is with us! 

In this spirit we wish for all a deeply 
satisfying and energizing Christmas! 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
It’s a Challenge 


Roman Catholic leaders in the Dio- 
cese of Richmond are on the job in offer- 
ing help in sposorship of Displaced Per- 
sons. Already 139 persons have offered 
to sponsor the settlement of 388 DPs. 
These are offered 60 farm opportunities 
and 43 domestic jobs. 

Government workers are urging estab- 
lishment of a committee representing 
Protestants, Jews and Catholics in every 
county in the state. The present bill 
allowing entrance of 200,000 DPs into 
the country is expected to be increased 
by the next Congress to allow 400,000 
to enter. 

This is a challenge of compelling ur- 
gency. We want to learn of effective 
efforts being made in various parts of 
the nation. : 


The Necessary Is Possible 


The eminent Doctor Niebuhr, in the 
December 6 issue of this paper, is talk- 
ing through his professorial mortar 
board when he attacks the idea of world 
government on the grounds that (a) 
‘“‘what is necessary is not always possi- 
ble,” and (b) that “tthe moral and spirit- 
ual resources for its establishment are 
not available.””’ Anyone with the slight- 
est knowledge of human history knows 
that under the compulsion of recognized 
necessity man has been able to accom- 
plish the seemingly impossible. The 
Founding Fathers who welded our na- 
tion into a Union out of thirteen war- 
ring states accomplished this ‘‘miracle” 
not because they, or the people, were 
morally or spiritually prepared for the 
venture but because they were driven 
to seek Federation as the only alter- 
native to chaos and destruction. The 
nations of the world face the same diffi- 
cult choice today. It is not “irrespon- 
sible idealism” to conceive that as our 
own Federal Union came out of the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation so some form 
of World Government may evolve from 
the United Nations organization when 
it has further proved its total inade- 
quacy to deal with the titanic problems 
which confront us and we are made suf- 
ficiently aware of the ever-present threat 
of atomic extinction if we should fail. 

Dr. Niebuhr should know that the 
establishment of government under law 
has never waited for the perfection of 
mutual trust as he implies. Men estab- 
lish governments not because they trust 
one another, but, on the contrary, be- 
cause they are profoundly suspicious of 
the good intention of their neighbors 
and are determined that their good con- 
duct should not be left to chance but 
“encouraged” by the compulsion of laws 
with the physical power to enforce them. 
Government under law attempts to take 
into realistic account our moral and 
spiritual inadequacy by restraining re- 
luctant men to live together in peace. 
It requires far greater moral and spirit- 
ual resources for men to live together 
in a state of anarchy than for them to 
live under law. We are attempting as 
nations to live in anarchy and we lack 
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the moral and spiritual resources to do 
so. The only alternative is international 
law with international power to enforce 
it that the wicked designs of sinful men 
and nations may be in some measure re- 
strained until such a time as we have 
prepared our hearts for the Christ-like 
love which delivers men from the bond- 
age of the law into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God.—R. C. S. 


GUEST EDITORS 


‘* All God’s Chillun’’ 


The Federal Council of Churches, 
representing twenty-three Protestant de- 
nominations and four Eastern Orthodox 
groups, has just reaffirmed in precise 
terms the principle that all men are 
equal in the sight of God. It is the pre- 
cision rather than the principle that 
caused some Southern delegates to with- 
hold support, even though they offered 
no opposition. We presume those dele- 
gates had no objection to the basic free- 
doms, to equality at the polls and be- 
fore the law, and to equality of oppor- 
tunity, all of which the Council’s reso- 
lution reasserted. What they appeared 
unable to accept was the ‘“‘renunciation 
of the pattern of segregation as_ un- 
necessary and undesirable, and a vio- 
lation of the gospel of love and human 
brotherhood.” 

Here, indeed, is one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in our American society. 
The South has frankly adopted a “pat- 
tern of segregation,’ both by custom 
and by law. In many Northern commu- 
nities this pattern persists by custom, 
though it canot be enforced by law. The 
Southern liberal rarely attacks the pat- 
tern, but limits himself to what seems to 
him the more practicable objective of 
improving the special accommodations 
for Negroes and of protecting the Ne- 
gro’s civic rights. He would count it 
progress—and so would the rest of us— 
if Negro schools were as good as white 
schools, if Negroes had equal access to 
good hospitals, if Negroes going on jour- 
neys could count on as much comfort for 
their money as their white neighbors 
enjoy, if offenses against Negroes were 
as much frowned upon by courts and 
juries as offenses committed by Negroes, 
if Negroes were as uniformly rewarded 
as white people are for their ability and 
their industry. But he believes there 
would be more loss than gain if an at- 
tempt were made to mix the two groups 
in public places. 

The Northern liberal, whether or not 
a church member, has his own row to 
hoe. He can support federal legislation 
to suppress flagrant violations of the 
rights of citizens in any state. If he 
sincerely believes that men’s worth is 
determined by character and conduct, 
not by race, color or creed, he can ex- 
press that belief in his own individual 
life. Presumably this is what those who 
drew up and supported the Council’s 
resolution mean to do. If so this is an- 
other step forward toward a more com- 
plete democracy.—New York Times. 
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White Star and Red 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
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‘We have seen his star in the east.” 
—Matthew 2:2. 


HE SKY was full of stars that 
night, stars that neither knew nor 
eared. They blazed in beauty as 

since long before the coming of man to 
the tiny planet where he makes his 
present home. For the Child in the 
stable those blind empty fires held 
neither love nor hate, shining in their 
appointed places beyond the myriad cold 
light-years. There was only one star 
that knew the secret of the Child—and 
if it knew, perchance no star at all, but 
some visitor from heavenly realms un- 
guessed, to be a symbol and a sign. 

What its color was we are not told; 
but if it was a true symbol of the Child 
it must surely have been white. For 
white is the blending and perfection of 
all the colors. Blue and green and 
whatever colors there may be are only 
part of Light; the whole of it can be 
seen only in a perfect white. 

Since that night, the great constella- 
tions visible and invisible have gone on 
their uncaring ways, symbols of that in 
nature which is neither good nor evil. 
Their configurations may guide alike 
the pirate and the hospital ship; by the 
rising of Sirius or Capella the airborne 
navigator may direct his winged bur- 
den of healing for sickened cities or of 
death to a whole civilization. By power 
drawn from the stars man may set in 
motion his mighty engines, but how he 
uses that power is no concern of the 
stars. The forces of nature can be used 
alike for man’s blessing or his bane. 
The stars, which know not love, may 
be made to serve the Kingdom of Love. 

Yet there have been other symbols 
from the sky, not uncaring but signs 
of wrath. Once, against the Star of 
Bethlehem there was a Crescent rising 
over Mecca and Medina, not with the 
gentleness of the young moon but with 
the cruelty of forgotten ages when be- 
fore altars of human blood men groveled 
before the animal gods whose cruel 
curving horns were seen in the moon’s 
sharp gleaming curse. The Crescent 
of Mecca was a dark sword, ruthless, 
implacable, a sword of hate. As the 
heaving sea follows the moon around 
the earth, so the human tides of fire 
and blood beneath that crescent rose, 
but fell again, and the 
followers of the Star 
were again at peace. 

But now in our time 
rises another sign, a 
star again, a red star 
in the east. It will 
have no other light in 
the sky. Against the 
white star of Bethle- 
hem, even against the 
lowfallen Crescent, the 





Red Star shines, baleful, cruel, without 
mercy or understanding. As, thirteen 
centuries before, the Crescent threat- 
ened to rule the earth, so in our time 
in lands where once the White Star 
shone, now the Red shines in easy 
triumph. 

Things do not happen without reason. 
For the rising of the Crescent in its 
time, and of the Red Star when its hour 
was come, there is a reason in the plan 
of God. We cannot discern all of it; 
but part of the reason must be that God 
will remind us that his Star is white. 
To speak without figures, God’s truth 
is a whole truth, and his goodness is a 
complete goodness; everything that is 
true and good has its place in his King- 
dom. Whenever his people forget some 
truth or deny it, when something is lost 
from their goodness, God raises up, as 
he has done before, ‘‘men of stammer- 
ing lips and a foreign tongue’’ to teach 
what had been forgotten. God’s chil- 
dren are set as lights in the world; 
when they shine with a light that is 
murky and dim, God sets in the sky the 
color Christian men forgot. 

In a time when idolatry had swept 
into the Christian church and even God 
had become a pantheon, when from the 
church’s light was missing the truth, 
blue as the open sky, that God is One, 
then in the east God set the blue Cres- 
cent of Islam, to rebuke and punish the 
false light of an idolatrous people. 


N OUR TIME also, if the church 
around the world had been shining 
with a clear white light, no red star 

could have shone against it. But since 
the followers of Christ forgot what man- 
ner of Child and Man their Master was, 
because they sat with the mighty in 
their seats and exploited the humble 
and meek, because the followers of the 
Carpenter despised and neglected the 
workers of the world, because the warm 
red beam of brotherhood had given 
place to the cold green of pride, God 
set in the east again a red star, of the 
color we had forgotten, to rebuke and 
afflict us till again we shine with a clear 
true light. There is falsehood in that 
red star, there is cruelty and pride there 
too; and for these evils its time of set- 
ting shall come; but we shall not out- 
shine it by hating it, for in hatred 
there is no light. If that star were all 
falsehood, and all hate, it could not be 
seen at all. It has wave lengths that 
reflect the Star of Bethlehem, wave- 
lengths which should have shone from 
the church’s windows. Only when the 
followers of the White Star of Bethle- 
hem shine with a pure clear light, only 
when in our shining, as in God’s, there 
is the warm red glow of love not less 
than the brilliant blue light of truth, 
can the Star of God conquer all the sky, 
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and the life of earth, unshadowed, re- 
flect the light of heaven. 


WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 


The Ogdens--- 
Father and Son 


The Dunbar H. Ogdens, father and 
son, have made for themselves, each in 
his own name, such a place in the life 
of contemporary Presbyterianism that 
each is worthy of a special article in 
this series of sketches. Yet, they are 
arbitrarily treated together in this 
column. 

It was at the Knoxville General As- 
sembly that I came to appreciate more 
fully the ministry of Dunbar H. Ogden, 
Sr. I had known and admired him for 
his fine mind, his gracious spirit, and 
his leadership in the church, and I was 
aware of his different pastorates in 
Columbus, Miss., Knoxville, Atlanta, 
Louisville, Mobile, and, best of all, at 
the Napoleon Avenue Church in New Or- 
leans. I had witnessed 300 people at- 
tending one of his Bible classes in a 
Leadership Training School, and knew 
his power as a preacher of the Word. 
Yet it was at Knoxville that I appreci- 
ated him most as I heard him reminisce 
before the General Assembly of his 
pastorate in the First Church, in which 
the Assembly was then meeting, and 
tell, to the great enjoyment of all, of 
the relationship between him and his 
predecessor, who, as pastor emeritus, 
was a member of the congregation. 
Even more recently, in his chairman- 
ship of the important committee of the 
Assembly on Cooperation and Union, 
have I seen his wisdom, his tact, his 
fairness, and his great Christian states- 
manship. 

Dunbar Ogden, Jr., is running true 
to the paternal pattern. Over a period 
of ten years, 1930-’40, he held two pas- 
torates in the USA Church and seems 
to have come through them unscathed. 
At least, the strong First Church of 
Staunton, Va., US, was glad to have 
him accept its call, and the home church 
of Mary Baldwin Coliege has been 
blessed by his ministry. It is families 
like that of the Dunbar Ogdens that 
make the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church glorious. 

(EDITORS’ NOTE—News from New 
Orleans indicates that, after an absence 
from his pulpit for seven Sundays, Dr. 
Ogden has recovered from an attack of 
bronchial pneumonia and is back on the 
job, regaining his strength steadily but 
slowly.) 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian coeducational Junior 
College. Founded 1856. Two years stan- 
dard college and preprofessional courses. 
Music. Business. Dormitories. Liberal 
scholarships. Next semester cost $250. 
Write for catalog P. A few vacancies for 
second semester beginning January 25, 
1949. 

John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. S. 
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KING COLLEGE 


A fully accredited 4 year college. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Founded 1867. 
Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. Four types of Scholarships: (1) Com- 
petitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Application for 
Competitive Scholarships by February 1. 

For information and catalog write R. T. L. Liston, Pres., Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Second Semester Begins January 24, 1949. Limited number of places open for 
qualified students. 











The Synod of North Carolina, meet- 
ing in Montreat, September 8, 1948, 
passed the following: “That Synod 
recommend to churches and individuals 
the Presbyterian Junior College in its 
effort to secure $50,000 to aid in its 
repair and building program.” 

Your gifts may be counted as a con- 
tribution under income tax regulations. 
Help build the Kingdom of God through 
Christian Education. 


Presbyterian Junior College 
Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 


AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 

One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required tg attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
dav. 

For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. 8S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 











Davidson College 
Builds 


* For Citizenship 
® For the Church 
® For Tomorrow 
John R. Cunningham, President 











Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 
spiritual values. 

An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 
man lives. 


Charles E. Diehl, President 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. C. 

Queens, a liberal arts college offering 
A. B. and B. S. degrees, may be attended 
by young women who win the Competi- 
tive Scholarship Contest of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. 

HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





A Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offering A. B. and B. 8S. Degrees 








Agnes Scott College 


There is already a considerable enrollment for September, 1949, 
and we advise prospective students to file application now. 


An interesting competitive contest with several important awards 
is offered each year. 


For literature or information, address 


President J. R. McCain 
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The Truth 
About Santa 


By ANNIE L. GAETZ 


OW DOES Santa come down the 
aI chimney, Mother?” 

I was watering the house plants 
and I continued my work as I answered, 
“T really don’t know, Bob.” 

“Isn’t it funny!” I heard Jean re 
mark. “Mother knows so much about 
everything else, but she never seems to 
know a thing about Santa.” 

“T’ve noticed that, too,’ said Bob. 
“Jerry’s mother told him that Santa 
draws a big breath and blows himself up 
ilke a balloon. Then, when he wants to 
go down a chimney he just lets the air 
out, as if he were an inner tube, only he 
doesn’t make a big bang like a tire 
puncture does. When he gets out of 
the chimney he draws a big breath and 
blows himself up again. That is why 
he’s so round and fat.”’ 

“Ww—ell! Is that how it is done?” 
said Jean. “I’ve often wondered, too, 
how the reindeer get to the top of the 
house with their load; Edith’s mother 
says that the reindeer give one big leap 
and sort of fly to the top of the house. 
It is queer that Mother never seems to 
know things like that.’’ 


A Growing Truth 


Most parents feel that the happy con- 
fidence which children have in Santa is 
too precious an experience to be uttterly 
denied or to be torn ruthlessly away 
from them. However, it should always 
be remembered that unquestioning con- 
fidence in the word of a father or 
mother is an even more precious ex- 
perience. We shall be on the safe side 
about Santa if we never allow ourselves 
to be tempted to say anything regard- 
ing him that could not be truthfully 
said of a merry personification of un- 
selfish giving. Gradually, then, as chil- 
dren grow older, the physical Santa 
Claus will be transformed into an ideal 
without causing any disillusionment. 

Bob and Jean have now reached the 
years of understanding, and Christmas 


BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
POSSESSING— 
Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 
STRESSING— 
Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 
For Catalog—Write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
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is again approaching. The other day I 
heard Bob say to Jean, ‘Jerry talks 
dreadfully about his mother. He told 
the boys he doesn’t believe anything she 
says. He said he never has believed 
her since he found out that she had lied 
to him about Santa Claus. Up to that 
time he had been sure that if she told 
him anything it would be true. Now, 
he says, he knows better.”’ 


Seek to Be Consistent 


I was glad to know that neither of 
my children would be likely to talk 
about me that way. I have always re- 
frained from saying anything if I could 
not tell them the truth. I want them 
to feel that my word can be depended 
on; otherwise, how can I expect to teach 
them to be truthful and honest? 

There are parents who, in their desire 
to be strictly truthful, refuse to allow 
their children to have any fanciful ideas 
about Santa Claus. This, it seems to 
me, is a mistake. In the years to come 
these children may well feel that they 
have been cheated out of something 
that would have been very dear to them. 
As they travel up the hill towards man- 
hood or womanhood and down the other 
side towards old age, from their book 
of childhood recollections there will be 
a beautiful page missing—the page that 
registers the joy and the mystery of 
Santa’s visits. Among childhood mem- 
ories this can be made one of the most 
deeply cherished and the most endur- 
ing. 

There Are Ways 


Is it not wise to allow our boys and 
girls to weave their childish fancies 
around Santa and Santa’s delightful 
visits? It is not necessary to tell them 
farfetched tales about the manner of his 
coming. “That’s what the storybooks 
say’ is a satisfactory response in many 
cases when a child asks for the verifica- 
tion of anything that a number of his 
playmates accept as true. To say “TI 
don’t know”? would, of course, often be 
false. One mother of my acquaintance 
sometimes says, ‘‘Ask me when you are 
older.”” Again she will say, ‘““‘When any- 
thing cannot really be known, people 
sometimes make up ‘play-stories’ about 
x” 

Actually, it is the spirit of the dear 
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Saint that we want to dwell upon and 
to enlarge upon—the spirit of loving 
and giving. We must help the children 
to understand it, and consequently 


thoroughly to enjoy it, by allowing them 
to become Santa’s representatives.— 
Issued by the National Kindergarten 
Association. 








AUDITORIUM AND 
{ CLASSROOM 


SEATING 
DESKS 


DIRECTORY and 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


NATIONAL SEAL WORKS 


1219 E. Main Richmond, Va. 


_ TABLES 


Virginia School Equipment Co. Ine. I 





111 &. MAIN ST. RICHMOND, VA. 











THOMAS W. BROCKENBROUGH STUART RAGLAND 


ys 


GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


TABB, BROCKENBROUGH & RAGLAND 


T. GARNETT TABB 


1101 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Telephone 2-6546 














Sunday School and 
Church Furniture 


Flowers School Equipment 
Company, Inc. 


Write for Prices and Illustrations. 


827 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Telephone 7-4035 


Manufacturers and Distributors 














GRANT DRUG CO., Inc 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


Richmond—Phone 3-1808 610 E. Broad Street 








Open All Night 





ABOVE THE ROUTINE 


When you are a customer of First 
and Merchants, your particular re- 
quirements are always given care- 
ful consideration. It is that above- 
the-routine service that makes First 
and Merchants a bank somewhat 
different from the ordinary. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


First in age—in size—in Richmond. 
Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 


H. HITER HARRIS, President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 








Corporation 












CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 
Illness or Accident 

Policy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 
hospital confinement costs, nurses’ fees, 
X-rays, ete. for each person; up to $500 on 
any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 
_ in case of accidental death. 

The Cost is Amazingly Low 
Write for Information Today 


BROTHERHOOD 


BROADWAY AT 


MUTUAL LIFE 


WAYNE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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MINISTERIAL 





A Good Way to Keep 


Your Home Life 


Happy 


is through regular saving. Have 
you ever tried saving FIRST, .. . 
then spending? A savings account 
teaches thrifty habits, and en- 
courages the handling of money 
wisely and well. Start a savings 
account today and make regular 
deposits—the secret of saving suc- 


cess. 


STATE-PLANTERS 


Bank and Trust Company 
RICHMOND 
Established 1865 
Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Company. 














MENTION 


CHANGES 





Wm. Baine, Lancaster Texas, has ac- 
cepted a call to become assistant minis- 
ter at the Highland Park church, Dallas, 
Texas. Address: 4540 Cedar Springs, 
Dallas. 

Howard C. Cobbs, Maryland Avenue 
church, Baltimore, has accepted a call 
to the Rockville, Md., church, effective 
Jan. 1. 

Fulton C. Lytle, Atlanta, Ga., has re- 
signed his pastorate at the Westminster 
church in order to become director of 
the Mt. Hermon Association, Mt. Her- 
mon, Calif., effective Jan. 10. 

S. S. Harness, Rockbridge Baths, Va., 
has accepted a call to the Fuller Me- 
morial church, Durham, N. C. 

R. D. Littleton, formerly at DeRidder, 
La., began his new service as pastor of 
the Bay Street church, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., Dec. 1. 

James P. McCrary has resigned his 
pastorate at Port Sulphur, La., in order 
to take up graduate study at New Col- 


lege, The Mound, Edinburgh 1, Scot~ 
land, in January. 

Plumer Smith, from Luebo, Congo 
Belge, to Mutoto, Luluabourg, Congo 


Belge, where the Smiths were formerly 
stationed. Mrs. Smith will teach in the 
Morrison Bible School and Mr. Smith 





FOLLOW THE ARROW to 


TRAUS 
ERVICE 


CHURCHES * HOSPITALS ° 
RESTAURANTS ° 





SHORT ORDER RANGE—Bake, Roast, 
Broil, and Fry all on one range, with 
Heat Regulator for each oven. For 
Mfg., Natural or Bottled Gas heat. 
Other sizes and styles available for 
Gas, Electric, Coal, or Wood heat. 
cre, in various sizes and combina- 
tions. 


SEE OUR COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT 
CHINA, SILVER, GLASSWARE AND SUPPLIES 


Booths . Refrigerators 
Bottle Chests Soda 


. Carbonators 
Fountains 


THE STRAUS CO. Inc. 


1004-06-08 East Cary Street 


RICHMOND 19, VA. 


Write for Our New 1948 Catalogue or our District Representative Who Will 
Call to Be of Service 
FROM A TEASPOON TO A COMPLETE INSTALLATION 






INSTITUTIONS ° 
SUMMER CAMPS 


HOTELS 


2-PIECE BATTERY COFFEE URN— 
Always serve delicious coffee. Our 
wide selection will fulfill your needs. 
Available with Glass, Pyrex, Stone, 
Stainless Steel or China liners. Gas or 
electric heat. Available in various 
sizes and combinations. 


Ranges . Dishwashers 
Steam Tables . Tables and Chairs 


PHONE 2-6536 
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will itinerate among the 237 Mutoto 
outstations. , 

Russell B. Fleming from Mebane, N., 
C., to Jonesboro Heights, Route 8, San- 
ford, N. C. 

Geo. L. Brown from Rockwood, 
Tenn., to Ozone, Tenn. 

Melrose S. Avery, Key West, Fla., on 
Dec. 1, moved to 1020 N. E. 123rd St., 
North Miami, Fla., where he is to be- 
come pastor of the First church, Uleta. 

Charles Harris, of Piedmont, S. C,, 
has begun his work as pastor of the 
LaFayette, Ga., church. 

B. F. Mosely, of the A. M. E. church, 
Montgomery, Ala., has been received by 
Central Alabama Presbytery and is 
supplying the Cleveland Avenue church 
in Montgomery. 

Hayes Clark, formerly of the Ernest 
Myatt church, Raleigh, N. C., has begun 
his new work as pastor of the Williams- 
burg church, Kingstree, §. C. 

Priestly Miller, of the Methodist 
church in Nashville, has been received 
into Nashville Presbytery and installed 
as pastor of the Harpeth church, RFD, 
Brentwood, Tenn. 

Wm. C. Phillips, of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian church, has been installed 
as pastor of the Norris Memorial church, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Cc. C. Phillips, who was pastor at 
Rosedale, Miss., has been installed as 
pastor of the newly-organized Barton 
Heights church in Memphis. 

H. Graham Keys, Timber Ridge 
church, Lexington, Va., has accepted a 
call to the Liberty, Baxter, Cass and 
Alexander Memorial churches in Green- 
brier Presbytery, W. Va. 

Wm. H. Arnold, who was pastor at 
San Saba, Texas, is now pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant, Houston, Texas. 
Address: 4111 Erie Houston 17. 


NEW BOOK 

Stuart R. Oglesby, Central church, 
Atlanta, Ga., has a new book of ser- 
mons. Called “A Practicing Faith,” it 
has just been published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 





THERE ARE MANY 


—men and women, inactive in 
business, to whom the manage- 
ment of their affairs is both a 
trouble and a burden. 


From these cares of manage- 
ment, they can readily relieve 
themselves, by means of an 
agency agreement with the 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Apocalyptic Literature of the Bible 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


FOR FOR DECEMBER 26, 1948 


Revelation 21:1-7, 22:1-5, 17 


(Bible Quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version) 


For three months now we have 
studied various types of literature in 
the Bible. It is appropriate that our 
final lesson in the series, and our clos- 
ing lesson for the year, should be de- 
yoted to the Apocalyptic literature. The 
word ‘‘Apocalypse”’ is a Greek word 
meaning revelation or disclosure. The 
Apocalyptic literature of the Jews, writ- 
ten in times of political crisis (most of 
it in the Intertestament Period) and in 
symbolic language that only the inititate 
could understand, sought to unfold the 
future, particularly the future victory 
of God’s Kingdom over all the might of 
empire and all the machinations of the 
Evil One. Two books written in the 
aposalyptic manner are incided in the 
Bible—Daniel in the Old Testament and 
Revelation in the New. We shall confine 
our attention to the latter. 


The Background 


The Book of Revelation was written 
by a man named John (1:1, 4). Accord- 
ing to the earliest traditions he was 
John, the beloved disciple, who also 
wrote the Gospel and the Epistles which 
bear his name. Many modern students 
think otherwise. All we can be sure of 
is that he was a Jew, probably from Pal- 
estine, who had been active in the 
church at Ephesus. The book was writ- 
ten on the island of Patmos, a penal 
settlement off the southwest coast of 
Asia Minor, where John had been ban- 
ished because of his fidelity to Christ 
czs2}. 

The Revelation is directed especially 
to seven important churches in the Ro- 
man province of Asia (Western Asia 
Minor), all of which had been founded 
by Paul or his associates during the 
third missionary journey. It was writ- 
ten about 95 or 96 A. D. during the 
reign of Domitian, 

The church was then undergoing se- 
vere persecution and John saw darker 
days ahead. The Roman empire was tol- 
erant of all religious faiths, provided 
their adherents paid divine honors to 
the emperor. To refuse such honors was 
regarded as disloyalty to the state. Ves- 
pasian had issued an edict which con- 
demned to death all who would not wor- 
ship the image of the beast,” as the 
image of the emperor was termed by 
John (13:15). It was left for Domitian, 
the son of Vespasian, who was morose, 
suspicious, and cruel in the extreme, 
to institute the first general persecution 
against the Christians (the earlier per- 


secution under Nero had been confined 
to those living in Rome). 

“In 96 A. D. the persecution raged 
not only in Rome but also in Asia, and 
the Christian blood poured out in the 
last four years of his reign seemed to 
John to presage a universal martyrdom 
for all who were loyal to their faith and 
to cry aloud to God for their vengeance 
(6:9-10). It was to encourage men to 
resist even unto blood the blasphemous 
claims of the Roman emperor that this 
‘Tract for the Times’ was written.” (E. 
C. Caldwell.) 

The book is difficult for the average 
reader to understand because “in order 
to cover the bald treason of the words, 
in case the letter fell into the hands of 
the authorities, John couched it in sym- 
bolic terms similar to those with which 
the Jews were familiar from their study 
of Daniel, but unintelligble to an out- 
sider.”’” Now that we have recovered the 
key, this book, which for long was vir- 
tually unintelligible, has become more 
understandable. 

As Dr. Willett has written, ‘There 
have been many attempts to interpret 
Revelation in terms of the events of la- 
ter centuries; but we can start with the 
assurance that John was not talking 
about Mohammed, nor about the Papacy 
(nor Stalin), but about Rome, which 
in his day symbolized paganism, sen- 
suality, cruelty and persecution.” John 
writes not primarily for our day but for 
his own, to reveal that in the coming 
conflict with the Roman Empire the 
church will emerge victorious, and that 
Christ’s Kingdom will eventually be es- 
tablished despite all opposing power. 


I. The Discipline of the Church, 1-3 


The first three chapters form the pro- 
logue to the book. It consists of a pref- 
ace (1:1-3), an opening salutation 
(1:4-8), a vision of the glorified Christ 
(1:9-16), and John’s commission (1:17- 
20), followed by his charge to the seven 
churches of Asia (Chaps, 2-3). 

In the salutation God is represented 
as the Sovereign of the Universe whose 
purposes through Jesus Christ must be 
accomplished. 

John’s commission and the vision of 
the glorified Christ picture the risen 
Christ in the midst of the seven churches 
which were typical in their weakness 
and their strength of the universal 
church. ‘“‘They were surrounded by pa- 
ganism, but their Lord held them in his 
hand. Persecution however severe can 
be borne if seen against the background 
of the eternal order. Material power and 
physical force are not the dominant fac- 
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tors. The Lord who became dead and 
who is alive forevermore, he is the Lord 
of life, he is the arbiter of human his- 
tory.”’ 

In chaps, 2-3 we have the letters that 
John was commanded to write to the 
seven churches: Ephesus, a church that 
is losing its first love; Smyrna, a church 
materially poor but spiritually rich; 
Pergamos, a church that will not en- 
force discipline; Thyatira, a worldly 
church; Sardis, a church that is almost 
dead; Philadelphia, a church that is 
weak but faithful; Laodicea, a church 
that is lukewarm. The suggestion made 
in the Scofield Bible that in these seven 
letters we have pictures of seven suc- 
cessive periods in the history of the 
church is pure fancy, and reveals a mis- 
taken conception of the meaning of this 
important book. These seven letters 
were written for the instruction, warn- 
ing and comfort of seven churches act- 
ually existing in John’s day, which were 
soon to have their faith tried by bitter 
persecution. But these seven churches 
are typical churches and the message 
has universal application. They empha-~ 
size the fact that a church which goes 
through conflict and wins the victory 
must be a church that submits to the 
discipline of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


II. The Conflict of the Church, 4-19 


The conflict of the church, particu- 
larly with the Roman Empire, which 
lasted for almost three centuries, is de- 
scribed in chapters 4-19. 

The preface (chaps. 4-5) presents a 
two-fold pledge of the church’s ultimate 
victory: (1) the power of God the Crea- 
tor—chap. 4, and (2) the love of Christ, 
the Redeemer—chap. 5. There follows 
a series of five visions, each of which 
reaches from the beginning to the end 
of the conflict— 

1. A vision of seven seals ending in 
peace (6:1-8:1). 

2. A vision of seven trumpets ending 
in victory (8:2-11:19). 

3. A vision of the spiritual personali- 
ties engaged in the conflict, ending in 
the final harvest of the world (12-14). 

4. A vision of seven bowls, ending in 
defeat of all the enemies of Christ’s 
Kingdom (15-16). 

5. A vision of the judgment upon and 
destruction of symbolic Babylon (17- 
19). 

In these visions the Roman Empire is 
pictured as a ruthless military machine 
that has trampled down the nations of 
the earth (6:2), as a beast that has 
gathered all power in her hands, and 
blasphemes against the name of God 
(13:1), as the incarnation of evil, Sa- 
tan’s tool, Antichrist himself (13:11f). 

In its conflict with such an adversary 
the church is bound to suffer. Boycott 
(13:17), exile (13:10) and sword 
13:10) will be her lot. So many will 
fall in the struggle as martyrs to their 
faith (6:11; 13:15) that Rome becomes 
drunk with their blood. (17:6). 

But God has not forgotten his church. 
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Though permitting trial and affliction to 
befall his faithful servants, he will pro- 
tect the church amid persecution from 
without (7:1-3) and against apostasy 
from within (11:1-3). Though beset 
by tribulation and persecution, she ever 
has a place of retreat prepared of God, 
where he will sustain her (12:6, 14). 

‘More than that, God is leading his 
church on to victory, and Rome is under 
his sentence of judgment. As we read 
through the visions of the seals broken 
and trumpets sounded and bowls 
emptied, we see bitter woes, grievous 
plagues, and ominous portents follow 
one another in swift succession to in- 
flict punishment on the forces of evil. 
All nature seems involved in the strug- 
gle—the vegetation of the earth (8:7), 
the waters of river and ocean (8:8-11; 
16:3-7), the celestial bodies of the fir- 
mament (8:12; 16:8-9)—poetic ima- 
gery to depict disasters of one kind and 
another that would befall the Empire. 
Armies come out from the East in colos- 
sal numbers to do battle against the 
legions of Rome (9:13-21), and con- 
quered kingdoms that once acknowl- 
edged the sway of Rome rise in rebel- 
lion against her imperious rule (17:12- 
13, 16). In the meantime moral cor- 
ruption is gnawing at the vitals of the 
Empire (9:1-11), leaving such desola- 
tion and despair in its train that ‘men 
shall seek death and shall in no wise 
find it, and they shall desire to die and 
death fleeth from them’ (9:6). Beset 
by these manifold calamities, the great 
city, the Eternal City, that has boasted 
her glory and said, ‘I sit a queen’ 
(18:7), crashes down in a stupendous 
ruin (18:17-18). And as the smoke of 
the great conflagration ascends to 
heaven, we can hear the lamentation of 
subject kings whose power is now gone, 
the elegies of merchants who have lost 
their lucrative market, and the dirges 
of mariners whose commerce is ruined 
(18:9-19), while the hosts of heaven 
burst into songs of exultation and halle- 
lujahs of victory (19:1-8).” (From Cady 
Allen’s fine book: The Message of the 
Book of Revelation). 

But though the book deals with a con- 
flict between the church and the Roman 
Empire, a conflict that began and ended 
in the early Christian centuries, Chris- 
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tians have ever seen in it a picture of 
the eternal conflict between good and 
evil, light and darkness, the Kingdom 
of God and all its adversaries. John 
himself saw very clearly that the strug- 
gle was much more serious than a strug- 
gle between church and state. Demonic 
forces were loose in the world. Back 
of all was the grim figure of man’s an- 
cient enemy, Satan himself. The prin- 
ciples illustrated here find new embodi- 
ment in every age, particularly in our 
own, when once again in so many lands 
the church finds itself locked in mortal 
combat with powerful foes which 
threaten its very existence. 


Ill, The Victory of the Church, 20-22 


Chapter 20 describes the victory of 
the church in two stages: first, a par- 
tial and temporary victory over Satan 
(1-6), and then the complete and final 
one (7-10). The chapter closes with 
the appearance of the white throne 
(11), a symbol, perhaps, of the Second 
Coming, and the final judgment (12-15). 

Chapters 21-22, which are the most 
familiar and beautiful in the book, de- 
scribe the glories that shall follow the 
church’s final victory over the powers 
of evil, the holy city, which comes as 
the fulfillment of human history. 

Where will the New Jerusalem be lo- 
cated—in heaven or on earth? The 
former is the popular view in the church, 
perhaps because these beautiful words 
are read so often at the burial of our 
dead, or because it seems inconceivable 
that such conditions should ever prevail 
here on earth. And yet as we read the 
passage carefully the scene does seem 
very definitely to be set here below. 
It is, however, a vision that John sees, 
and Cady H. Allen may be correct when 
he suggests that we should regard it 
‘as a pictorial representation of the 
ideal life toward which the Kingdom of 
God is moving, to be progressively real- 
ized in this world, yet consummated only 
in the next. 

When will it come? No one can say. 
The account suggests that the new 
heaven and earth will come as the con- 
summation of human history, after the 
return of Christ. But Jesus said that 
we could not know the exact time or 
even the general period (Acts 1:8), that 
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he himself did not know, that no one 
knew but the Father (Mt. 24:36). 

What will be its characteristics? It 
will be a new heaven and a new earth, 
new, in the sense of being transformed; 
new in its quality. The emphasis on 
the new Jerusalem indicates that there 
will be not only transformed individuals, 
but also a transformed society. In this 
new society there will be (1) Fellow. 
Ship With God. This is suggested by the 
figure of the bride (21:2, 9) and the 
son (21:7). The idea is developed more 
fully in 21:3, 22; 22:3-4. (2) The End 
of All Evil. No more sea—which for 
John meant no more isolation, loneli- 
ness, or separation from loved ones, 
(21:1). No more sin (21:8, 27); no 
more sorrow (21:4); no more curse 
(22:3); and no more night (20:25; 
21:5). 

(3) The Fulfillment of All Good. It 
is easier to describe the evils which will 
be eliminated than to describe the goods 
which are to be enjoyed. John falls 
back on imagery which only the dull and 
unimaginative would interpret in exact 
and literal fashion. No one thinks there 
will be a city 1500 miles in length and 
breadth and height. The figure of the 
cube indicates perfection. And so with 
the jasper walls, the pearly gates, and 
the golden streets. They describe poeti- 
cally, not photographically, the glory 
and beauty and splendor of the new 
heavens and the new earth—all that 
one’s heart could desire. 

Who will enjoy the blessings of the 
New Jerusalem? Some of those ex- 
cluded are named in 21:8, 27. These 
lists are influenced by conditions exist- 
ing in John’s own time, particularly the 


time of stress and strain just ahead. 


Thus the fearful are the craven, the 
cowards who would deny Christ to save 
their own lives; the unbelieving are the 
faithless in time of trial. 

Those who are admitted are the 
thirsty (21:6), those who conquer 
(21:7), those who serve God (22:3). 

And yet John does not set any narrow 
tests for admission. The city, he tells 
us, is foursquare) and on each side there 
are three gates (21:13-16). This is a 
plain indication that the city can be 
entered from different sides and in dif- 
ferent ways. We should not attempt 
therefore to read out of the kingdom 
those who do not agree with us on all 
points, but rather welcome as allies all 
who love Christ and seek to serve him. 
It is a moral test that John applies in 
these chapters and not a theological one 
(cf. Mt. 7:21). 

The book closes with an invitation 
(22:17). The Spirit is the Spirit of 
Christ that speaks in our hearts. The 
Bride is the church, those who have 
learned till now the joys promised here, 
the people of God who invite us to be- 
come one of their number. The Spirit 
of God says ‘Come’ and the Church says 
‘Come.’ And let him who hears say, 
‘Come.’ And let him who is thirsty come, 
let him who desires take freely of the 
water of life. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES—AN 
INTERPRETATION. William Warren 
Sweet, Abingdon Cokesbury, Nashville 
and New York, 1948. 149 pp., $1.50. 

If you want a crisp, accurate, and 
dramatic presentation of what has gone 
into the making of American churches, 
then here is your book. 

Written by the outstanding authority 
on American church history, this book 
is really a summary of his volumes of 
history. However, the style is simple 
and direct since he was presenting the 
material to an English audience and he 
could not assume their understanding 
of the American scene. 

The desire for religious freedom, the 
movement of population west, and un- 
restricted immigration are the three 
main factors that conditioned the 
church situation in America. The rea- 
son for the multiplicity of denomina- 
tions, the unique religious temperament 
of the Negro, the rise of Roman Catho- 
lic power, and the activism of American 
churches are explained. 

Quotes “. . . all the great colonial re- 
vivalists were Calvinists until Method- 
ism was introduced. ... It was the city 
which gave rise to the professional re- 
vivalist . . . revivalism was directly or 
indirectly responsible for the great col- 
lege movement... . Old World divisions 
are basically responsible for the relig- 
jous diversity to be found in the New 
World ... one of the safeguards of re- 
ligious liberty in America is the fact 
that there are no majority religions. . 
no majority religious body has ever 
voluntarily surrendered its privileged 
position . . . papal pronouncements of 
the latter years of the last century put 
an end to the Americanizing trends 
among American bishops and arch- 
bishops fraternizing with their non- 
Catholic brethren since.” 

ELLIS NELSON. 





Austin, Texas. 


GREAT SHORTER WORKS OF PAS- 
CAL. Translated with an introduction 
by Emile Cailliet and John C. Blankena- 
gel. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1948. 231 pp., $4.50. 

For those who have never made the 
direct acquaintance of the author who 
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was both a saint and a genius, this col- 
lection of his less publicized works will 
stimulate fruitful curiosity; for Pascal 
enthusiasts, these writings will enlarge 
their knowledge and cast light on bet- 
ter known aspects of Pascal’s life. Here, 
for example, we find Pascal’s memoran- 
dum of his conversion; private letters 
written while he was composing the 
*‘Provincial Letters’; writings on the 
ealculus of probabilities; his essays on 
the art of persuasion, and the mind of 
the geometrician; and other writings the 
variety of which serves to underscore 
the many-sided brilliance of this extra- 
ordinary Christian. 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


A TREASURY OF JEWISH FOLK- 
LORE. Edited by Nathan Ausubel. 
Crown Publishers, New York, 1948. 741 
PP-, $4.00. 

This is a charming book. Its thick 
bulk is crammed with Jewish humor, 
proverbs and riddles, Jewish melodies, 
tales and legends; it is ,in short, a com- 
pendium of Jewish wit, wisdom and lore 
drawn from sources as diverse as the 
Talmud and Yiddish folk music. It is 
an easy book to sample and it tempts 
one to sample further. More, one will 
realize as he samples that he has been 
given a window into the spirit of this 
ancient and gifted people. It is there- 
fore a good book to read and highly to 
be commended, especially to those of us 
Gentiles who may be inclined to fall a 
prey to sweeping characterizations, for 
it is a book which cannot fail to pro- 
mote understanding, and with under- 
standing sympathy. 

JOHN BRIGHT. 
Richmond, Va. 








*Any book in print 
may be secured by 
-your book store. 
*Supplies for church 
and Sunday school 
are handled by your 
book store. 

*Free catalogs upon 
request. 

*Profits go to the 
Religious Education 
program of the 
Church. 

*Order from Presby- 
terian Book Stores. 
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Coombs. Lantern Press, Inc. $ 
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Crump. Lantern Press, Inc. $2.50. 

Bird Life in Wington. J. Calvin Reid. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Voices of Liberalism; 2, Beacon Press. 
$2.50. 
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Stories. Irving 


Be Glad You’re a Protestant! Harry C. 
Munro. Bethany Press. $1.50. 
Shadows of the Manger. Hearthstone 


Publishing Co., $1.50. 

The Life and Times of the Shmoo. Al 
Capp. Simon & Schuster, $1.00. 

Points for Emphasis, A Vest Pocket 
Commentary. Hight C. Moore. Broadman 
Press. 

Thinking Christianity. W. Burnet 
Easton, Jr. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Lord’s Supper: Seven Meanings. 
Harold E. Fey. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

That I May Know Him. Vance Havner. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

No Place to Hide. David Bradley. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
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Presbyterian Program 
of Progress and the 
Budget of the Church 


THE FIVE-YEAR BUDGET PLAN 


The Presbyterian Program of Progress seeks large special gifts over a period of five years 
for the Executive Committees of Foreign Missions, Home Missions and Religious Educa- 
tion and Publication. 


rhe Onl 


oncegeoseces PROceOm OF PROsnEsS 
LJ 


It seemed wise to the General Assembly ‘‘in view of the pressing needs immediately”’ to 
put its request for the work of Christian Educatign and Ministerial Relief in the Budget of 
the Church. In addition to the amount formerly requested (11.25 percent of the total 
amount asked for Assembly Causes), the General Assembly requested an increase of $150 000 
a year for five years, $750 000, or 15.3 percent of the total sum requested for all causes of 
the General Assembly. 


ENLARGING SERVICE 


These additional funds are to be used to develop more generous cooperation and in- 
creased usefulness to the Synods in their work for students and for their institutions of 
higher education. As these increased amounts become available they will be used: 

1. To further and strengthen the Student Work in all parts of the Church, $60 000 

each year. 

To maintain Competitive Scholarship Contests throughout the entire Church, 
$15,000. 

To stimulate larger budget support to make our colleges more worthy and effective, 
$60,000. 


. To challenge the Synods to more adequate support of their Theological Semi- 
naries, $15,000. 


PROGRESS OF THE PROGRAM 


The Program was launched too late to get into the budget for 1947-48. In this year 
from April 1 to December 1, 1948, a total increase of $40,621.34 has come to the Louisville 
office as this Committee's part of the Program of Progress and is being used as directed 
by the General Assembly. 


MORE RAPID PROGRESS NEEDED 


The General Assembly also has earnestly urged that the Joy Gift—which goes to our 
faithful ministers who have been forced to retire and the homes of those who have died—be 
largely increased. This must be done! They must not be overlooked as we seek the larger 
sums for the Synods’ work of Christian Higher Education. 


Our Church should have before it the fact that an increase over the regular budget re- 
ceipts of this Committee of an additional sum of $109,378.66 must be received between 
now and March 31, 1949, if the Program of Progress amount of $150,000 is made available 
to guide and prepare our students to make Christ known as the answer to the world’s strife 
and fear and sin, and to strengthen our Presbyterian Colleges and Theological Seminaries 
for their loyal and needed service. 


THE PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
Wade H. Boggs, Secretary Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 











